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SPECIAL REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON ENG- 
LISH REQUIREMENTS 1 

The Joint Committee comprises fifteen members, who represent 
the following associations : The Commission of Colleges in New 
England on Admission Examinations, the New England Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the North 
Central Association of Teachers of English, and the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Southern States. 

The membership of the committee is made up largely of college 
men, among whom may be mentioned Professors Briggs, of Harvard ; 
Cook, of Yale ; Winchester, of Wesleyan ; Stoddard, of New York 
University; Carpenter, of Columbia; Scott, of Michigan; Cressy, of 
Oberlin ; Baskerville, of Vanderbilt ; and Henneman, of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. There are two representatives of the private 
endowed academies of the East, while the public high schools, which 
do the great bulk of the preparatory work of the country, have but 
one representative. 

The committee met in New York City May 31 and June 1, 1897. 
Its special work was the selection of a list of books for the years suc- 
ceeding 1900. 

At its opening session the committee was addressed by a number 
of prominent educators, who discussed the present system of require- 
ments, pointed out some of its defects, and suggested reforms and 
improvements. 

A strong pressure was brought to bear upon the committee from 
the beginning to prescribe an absolutely fixed list, which should remain 
unchanged from year to year. Urgent memorials to this intent were 
received from Massachusetts, and the New York regents' office 
exerted its powerful influence in the same direction. The strongest 
argument in favor of the fixed list came from New England, where, in 
many sections, a free text-book law prevails. If the list is changed 
from year to year school boards must be constantly buying new books 

* Presented at the meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools, April 1, 1898. 
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and stacking away old books, which, although generally in good con- 
dition for further use, are no longer required. This demands a large 
and seemingly needless expenditure of public funds and very soon 
overcrowds the shelf and storage room of the school. 

The committee was also met frequently by the fallacious question : 
" If a book is satisfactory for 1898, why not, also, in 1900 or 1905 ?" 
This question was very hard for the advocates of the open list to meet, 
for there could evidently be but one answer to it, and that answer 
seemed conclusive and final, and yet it did not touch the main point 
of the contention at all. It was very hard to make the advocates of 
the fixed list see that the adoption of the open list would do away 
with all the difficulties which are inherent in the present system, much 
better than the fixed list, and that it would really involve but one 
peculiar difficulty of its own, and that could be encountered only by 
those colleges which do not admit candidates by certificate. 

The open list would meet the Massachusetts contention and also 
that of the New York regents far better than the fixed list which they 
demanded, for it would enable each school to select the list which was 
best fitted to its peculiar necessities, and then to retain it unchanged 
as long as seemed desirable. 

At the opening session a resolution was introduced which was 
identical in spirit with the one now under discussion at this meeting. 
It was carefully considered, and a growing sympathy with its pur- 
pose was developed. Yet, while admitting that its adoption would 
prove of real advantage to all schools, both secondary and advanced, 
the committee did not feel that the time had come to take this 
step, and accordingly adopted a list of books for the years 1901 and 
1902. 

The committee has been severely criticised in the West for refusing 
to adopt the open list, and I believe one state has gone so far as to 
repudiate, its requirements officially, yet I am convinced that no other 
action was reasonably open at the time. 

I advocated the open list as earnestly as I could, and regretted its 
rejection, but a careful study of the situation in the East has convinced 
me that the committee acted wisely. If it had adopted the open list 
it would have been repudiated by the eastern and middle states and 
would have lost its present powerful influence. The question of the 
open list is comparatively a new one, and it has not yet been suffi- 
ciently agitated and discussed to be clearly understood. In this 
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respect the West appears to be in advance of the East, and we must 
wait patiently for them to catch up. 

But the sentiment of the country is gradually crystallizing, and 
I believe that when the committee meets next year the situation 
will have changed so much that the open list may be adopted with 
safety. 

It must be admitted, however, that the new system presents one 
difficulty to the eastern colleges, which, however much we may belittle 
it, is, nevertheless, a serious obstacle to its adoption, and that is the 
difficulty of setting examinations in English when the list upon which 
the questions must be given includes from ioo to 150 books, any 
fifteen or twenty of which may be selected by the candidate. Until 
this problem can be successfully solved these institutions certainly will 
not consent to the change. 

I wish to say that the spirit of the committee is broad and pro- 
gressive, and that individually and collectively they stand ready to 
go forward just as far as the situation will permit. But it must be 
remembered that their function is a peculiarly delicate one. It is 
their business not only to harmonize and develop the relations 
between the secondary and higher institutions so far as English is 
concerned, but they must also legislate for four different sections of 
the country in which widely varying conditions and demands exist, 
and the situation is such that, in the end, the most substantially 
progressive policy is the one which at present seems the most con- 
servative. 

The list of books adopted for 1901 and 1902 has been so widely 
published that it is not necessary to repeat it here. But few changes 
were made from the lists of the preceding years. The Flight of a 
Tartar Tribe, Palamon and Arcite, and the Plague in London were 
thrown out, and Milton's Minor Poems were substituted for Paradise 
Lost. 

These additions to the standard requirements were made : 

1 . The following sentence was inserted after the statement of the require- 
ments for reading : 

"In preparation for this part of the requirement it is important that the 
candidate shall have been instructed in the fundamental principles of 
rhetoric." 

2. That the following sentence be inserted after the statement of the 
requirements for study : 
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" In addition the candidate may be required to answer questions involv- 
ing the essentials of English grammar and on the leading facts in those 
periods of English literary history to which the prescribed books belong." 

In formulating these statements the committee would expressly 
disclaim any reactionary tendency. They would not approve of any 
return to the study of formal or technical grammar and rhetoric, or 
English literature from a text-book, but they feel that there is a cer- 
tain groundwork of facts and principles in each of these branches 
which is essential to the proper study of literary masterpieces, and 
these they would emphasize. 

A very general demand had been made that the committee inter- 
pret its requirements so that there might be no doubt as to their scope 
and purpose. To this end a subcommittee was appointed to consider 
the matter and to report to an adjourned meeting to be held in 
December in Philadelphia. At this meeting the following interpreta- 
tory statement was issued after long and careful consideration : 

Voted that the conference recommends : 

i. That English be studied throughout the primary and secondary-school 
courses, and, when possible, for at least three periods a week during the four 
years of the high-school course. 

2. That the prescribed books be regarded as a basis for sucb wider 
courses of English study as the schools may arrange for themselves. 

3. That where careful instruction in idiomatic translation is not given, 
supplementary work to secure an equivalent training in diction and in sen- 
tence structure be offered throughout the high-school courses. 

4. That a certain amount of outside reading, chiefly of poetry, fiction, 
biography, and history, be encouraged throughout the entire school course. 

5. That definite instruction be given in the choice of words, in the 
structure of sentences and paragraphs, and in the single forms of narration, 
description, exposition, and argument. Such instruction should begin early 
in the high-school course. 

6. That systematic training in speaking and writing English be given 
throughout the entire school course. That, in the high school, subjects for 
compositions be taken, partly from the prescribed books, and partly from the 
student's own thought and experience. 

7. That each of the books prescribed for study be taught with refer- 
ence to : 

a) The language, including the meaning of words and sentences, the 
important qualities of style, and the important allusions. 
6) The plan of the work, i. e., its structure and method. 
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c) The place of the work in literary history, the circumstances of its pro- 
duction, and the life of its author. 

That all details be studied, not as ends in themselves, but as means to a 
comprehension of the whole. 

The problem which confronts the committee is one of deep signifi- 
cance. It implies something more than the selection of a number of 
books or the laying down of certain specific requirements. 

School work in English should be so arranged and conducted as to 
produce three general results : facility in expression, and interpreta- 
tion ; the introduction to a comprehensive, systematic, and, to some 
extent, a critical knowledge of English literature; and finally, and, 
perhaps, most important, the establishment of a bond of interest and 
sympathy between the student and the literary spirit of his race which 
shall be to him forever a source of joy and inspiration to high 
endeavor. 

These elements of the problem are no less important for students 
who go out into the world from the high schools than for those who 
go on into the college and university. Therefore, in the shaping of 
courses the committee must legislate for both classes. 

Nor will the adoption of the open list fully solve this problem. 
One step more must be taken, and that one is probably the most diffi- 
cult, as it is the most important of all. Before this step can be taken 
certain questions must be answered with reference to the specific con- 
ditions involved. Is there a basic principle which underlies the 
development of human thought? Has English literature passed 
through an evolutionary process, or has it been largely the product of 
fortuitous circumstances ? Have its periods of rapid development and 
of apparent stagnation or decline been determined by fixed laws ? In 
short, is it possible to discover a principle of growth which directs the 
life currents of our literature and gives to them expansive force ? If 
so, no course of study is ideal until this principle is recognized in its 
constitution and method. Moreover, some guiding principle must be 
discovered and applied or we shall very soon reach the limit of our 
progress in the teaching of English literature, and that limit will be 
very far below the ideal. 

One more element of this problem must engage the attention of 
all thoughful teachers, and that is the correlation of this subject with 
the rest of the curriculum, so that it may not be an excrescence or an 
isolated branch without harmonious relationships, but that it may take 
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its place as an integral part of all systems of training and culture, not 
only as a recognized member of the community of culture subjects, 
but as so intertwined and correlated with all the rest that it shall lend 
of its inspiration to them all, and from each derive a portion of its 
strength. This, then, is one of the great problems which confronts 
all English teachers and school officers, and the Joint Committee 
stands ready to do its utmost to secure its solution. 

C. W. French 
Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago 



